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: COMING EVENTS -' .; ' 

FEBRUARY 8- MONDAY 8.00 p.m. ' QenneralL meeting . 

SPEAKER - Mr. Ja ck Car ey who will present on film ■ 
his trip to Florida. 

•PLACE - 'Games Room Y .M.C.A. 79 James St. South. 

FEBRUARY 21st.- Field Trip-' " Do it' yourselfV '-"Bird Feeder Census". 

Vis it as many Bird Feeders as you can,, - you' are 
your own leader- note the different species '.and' 
nuinber of birds at each one, send your results to 
Mr. George Nor th,2/+9 Charlton St. W.,Ph. JA2-6C82 



THE HAWKEN CHICK ,. 

The Chicken Hawk is widely known;' 

_ the riHawken Chick is" jail my awn. 

The Hawk- Swoops down rapacio usly; 
the Cihick does things more graciously. 

It does not cluck, it doe§ not coo; 
but when you're close, it swallows you, 

then stands so innocent and mute 
that all are saying, "My, how cute l" 

Some readers feel that they would like , to read more items, 
contributed by the members- the- Editors heartily endorse, this comm¬ 
entary and urgently appeal for, more personal experiences and observations 
to be sent for publication. Send your material before the 10th, of . 
each month to Box 384, Hamilton Main Pest Office. 
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flash \ 

Canadian Audubon has advised its members that The Hon- Arthur Laing's 
Parks policies are being actively opposed by a group of business men 
who are attempting to have him replaced as Minister of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 

Never before has the subject of our National Parks received such a 
searching and sympathetic review , providing realistic, positive plans 
for the preservation of wilderness areas, combining an awareness of 
man's spiritual needs and material comforts. 

Members of Nature Clubs would be well advised to take concerted action 
and soon,if they approve the Preservation of parks from commercial 
invasion. 

Those who are motivated by material interests are frequently endowed 
with more singleness of purpose and drive,— but if public opinion 
in its outcry against the brutal slaughter of seals, helped to 
initiate an investigation resulting in a new set of regulations 
curtailing some of the brutal practices of the Sealing industry 
then it is a force to be reckoned with. Let us not hide our light 
under a bushel. 

What happens to our National Parks will effect our wildlife and 
our bond with Nature in all its aspects. 

One percent of Canada'.s lands.,for wildlife is little enough to 
ask. ' 

NSW REGULATIONS FOR THE SEALING INDUSTRY. 

Unfortunately, these regulations control only those sealing operations 
that come under the Canadian jurisdiction,. and the-other 13 nations 
can do as they please v Canadian Audubon has been trying for several 
years to include "sealing 1 . 1 in the protocol of. the International Comm¬ 
ission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, but they are hoping for 
better success at next years annual conference. Their aim is to 
move the moral consciences of the other nations to reduce the number 
of seals killed, outlaw the killing of seals under a certain age, 
outlaw the killing of seals with ycung, devise a more humane method 
of.killing, - or just stop killing altogether, maybe, 

As a result of the efforts of representations made by members of the 
Canadian Audubon Society and members of other humane organizations 
about twelve new regulations were enacted, representing a substantial 
amount of . yielding from the Sealing industry, protecting seals. 

Anyone interested in reading them can find them in Canadian Audubon 

Nov-Dec. issue, Vol.26, no.5. A copy of the complete Order-in-Coucil 
may be obtained from the Queen's Printer, Ottawa, on payment of ten 
cents. 

Representatives from Canadian Audubon have been invited to 
observe the sealing operations March 1965- Dr. Pimlott and Mr, P. 

Hardy will represent Audubon. This will provide opportunity for further 
control measures if they see fit.And there will be no more "live- 
skinning" of baby seals. 

At this juncture, I am in full agreement with Mr. lies of ‘ 
Montreal who started in January 1964 discussing the need for a " Bill 
of Rights" for animals- providing for government control over the 
handling of wild animals, and strict supervision of housing provided 
for animals in captivity, Mr. lies was director of the Manchester 
2.oo for 27 years and came to Canada by invitation to direct a proposed 
zoo in Montreal. I would like to read his book about his cat, lylagnificat. 




ONE 

OF 

THESE 

MUST 

GO 


From: CANADIAN AUDUBON, Vo/. 26 No. 5, 
November^ December, 1964 



T HESE two absurdly incongruous signs stand within 60 feet of 

each other in Canada’s only national park in which sport hunting 
is permitted — Point Pelee in south-western Ontario. It must be 
confusing even to the hunters as they buzz past each sign on their 
way out to shoot ducks in this unique national sanctuary (see also 
Canadian Audubon, March-April issue, page 66). 

This is probably the last year of indecision in Point Pelee. 

The Hon. Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, has shown intense interest in this problem during 
the past year. He has visited the Park and has been in communication 
with the Greenhead Duck Club. On October 2, he said a complete 
reappraisal of duck hunting in Point Pelee is definitely due. His 
Parliamentary Secretary, John Turner, has personally conducted a 
thorough survey of the situation. Both have stated that they hope to 
receive opinions from all interested individuals. There are strong 
indications that a final decision will be made next spring. 

We suggest that there can be only one appropriate choice. Mr. Laing 
said in his excellent address before the House of Commons on 
September 18: 

We accept the view that national parks are not conventional parks 
or ordinary areas for outdoor recreation, but very special areas 
in which the finest examples of scenic beauty and natural wonders, both 
living and inanimate, are kept in their natural state for the people 
of Canada to see and marvel at, and to gain that mixed experience 
of understanding and inspiration that come when one is confronted 
with a physical expression of the finest in the Canadian scene . . . 
Mining, lumbering, prospecting, commercial fishing, oil exploration and 
production, even hunting — all these would rob the people of 
Canada of all that is unique within the national parks. 

Over 700,000 people visit Point Pelee every year. Even in the 
relatively slack period from September to December, Point Pelee 
attendance is measured in the tens of thousands every month. These 
people are seeking the peace and beauty of the Park, not the shattering 
blast of guns, or the nervous whine of outboards taking the gunners 
out to their shooting areas (some of which were found this year to 
have been baited with corn, in direct contravention of the 
Migratory Birds Act and the basic ethics of sportsmanship). Are 
thousands of Canadians to be deprived of their rights for the sake of a 
handful of hunters who are so lacking in spirit that they would 
happily violate a federal sanctuary, so lacking in energy that they object 
to rowing or paddling the few yards to their blinds? 

Both the Minister and his Parliamentary Secretary have invited 
expressions of opinion from the public. The hunters are expressing their 
opinions forcefully and continuously. Those who cherish the inviolability 
of our national parks will have only themselves to blame if hunting 
in a national park is allowed in 1965. 

Both the signs belong to you. Which one do you want to take 
down? — P.A.H. 
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CHRISTMAS 1964 BIRD COUNT SUMMARY 


The 1964 Bird Count total of 83 species was the fourth highest 
number of species to be recorded during the forty-four Annual Christ¬ 
mas Bird Counts that have been held in Hamilton. 

The 1964 total was one species above the ten year- average'from 
1955/ to 1964. The total of 21,250 was 2,600 above the ten year average. 

1964 saw:- 1 the White-winged Junco recorded for the first time 
on the Hamilton Christmas Bird Count. One hundred and fifty-three is 
the total number of species irecorded over a period of forty-four years 
during which the Christmas Bird Count has been held. 

The numbers of the following species, which were all-time highs, 
have been recorded on the 1964 Christmas Bird count. The previous 
high and year are recorded in brackets. 

Mute Swan-* 3 (2-1952) American* Coot 1® (3-1938. 

Canada Goose 11(1-1960) and 194#) 

Pintail 6 (3-1938) Common Crow 1800 (1400- 1961) 

Red-head 10 (5-1952)and 1958. Red-winged Blackbird 68 (16- 

Ro ugh-legged Hawk 106 (44 I960) 1962) 

Common 'Grackle 10 (9-1962) 

Purple Finch 84 (73-1950) White-throated Sparrow 14 (9- 

1963) 

Lapland Longspur 9 (8-1958, 1963) 

The score of the followong species tied the previous high total. 
The previous year is in brackets. 

Eared Grebe 1 (i960)j Iceland Gull 3 (1961); Snowy Owl 5 (1949)j Water 
Pipit 1 (1950,1952). . 


Only the following species have been recorded on all the last 
ten Christmas Bird Counts.(1955-1964)• 

Mallard; Co mmon Crow 

Black Duck White-breasted Nuthatch 

Grea ter Scaup Red-breasted Nuthatch 

Co mmon Goldeneye Brown Creeper 

Rufflehead Robin 


Oldsquaw 

Common Merg anse.r j Red-breasted 
Red-tailed Hawk Merganser 

Sparrow Hawk 
Ruffed Grouse 
Ring-necked Pheasant 
Glaucous Gull 

Gr eater Black-ba eked gull 

Herring Gull 

Ring -b illed Gull 

Screech Owl 

Great Horned Owl 

Long-eared Owl 

Belted King fisher 

YellovHshafted Flicker 

Hairy Woodpecker 

Downy Woodpecker 


Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Cedar Waxwing 
Northern Shrike 
Sta rling 
House Sparrow 
Common Grackle 
Cardinal 
Common Redpoll 
America n Goldfin ch 
Slate-coloured Junco 
Tree Sparrow 
Field Spa rrow 
Swamp/ Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
Blue Jay 


John Miles. 

Thank you, John, for this very fine contribution. 

Editors. 
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FIELD TRIP NEW YEAR'S DAY 1965 


Our leader, Howard Clase, picked us up in his Volkswagen 
totalling four people, la ter being joined by Tom and Ann Reid, 

At 8.00 a.m. there was an overcast sky and a chill wind, threatening 
the snow storm that was to come the next day. 

We covered all the varying types of habitats- open water of 
the Bay, both from the north and the south sidejmarsh areas for swamp 
and field Sparrows; Sulphur Springs area, which produced one Ruffed 
Grouse^ranged over the mountain area several times looking for owls 
and hawks and noted a preponderance of Rough-legged Hawks;and passed 
a frozen pond where we saw the only Blue Goose of the day, - some 
kind-hearted farmer had kept a corner of the pond open for ducks*, 
by 5.00 p.m. we had spotted 52 spe cies, 13 short of the coveted 65. 

Vie searched for a Saw-whet owl and a Northern Shrike, but mirsed them. 
Just when dark had fallen and we were homeward bound, we spotted a 
Screech Owl and felt compensated. The following is a list of the 
species seen. 


Mallard 

Screech Owl 

Bla ck Duck 

Great Homed Owl 

Pintail!. 

Snowy Owl 

Redhead 

Long-earwd Owl 

Canvasback 

Hairy Woodpecker 

Common Goldeneye 

Downy Woodpecker 

Bufflehead 

Blue Jay 

Oldsquaw 

Common Crow 

Whitewinged Scoter 

bla ck-capped Chickadee 

Common Merga nser 

Tufted Titmouse 

H ooded Merg anser 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

Redbreasted Merganser 

Brown Creeper 

Red-toiled Hawk 

Robin 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

Whistling Swan 

Starling 

Mute Swan 

House Sparrow 

Canada Goose 

Eastern Meadowlark 

Blue Goose 

Cardinal 

Sparrow Hawk 

Purple Finch 

Ruffed Grouse 

American Goldfinch 

Ring-necked Pheasa nt 

Slate-coloured Junco 

American Coot 

Oregon Junco 

Glaucous Gull 

White-winged Junco 

Great black-backed Gull 

Tree Sparrow 

Herring Gull 

Swamp Sparrow 

Ring-billed Gull 

Seng Sparrow 


A Flo rida team of Birdwatchers appears to have won the annual 
World Series of nirdwatching with a record of 204 species sighted in a 
single day, dawn to midnight period. Headed by Allan Cruikshank (author 
photographer and lecturer for National Audubon) there were 49 observers 
in the field. They searched for a Barred Owl until midnight without 
success but founil a Tanager instead. Rare sightings were fjur Brant, 
two Snow Geese,a Blue Goose and two Oldsquaw, 
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JtslRDS LANDED 1964 DUNDAS MARSH 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Mallard .. 2 

Green-winged Teal. i.17 

olue-winged Teal... 16 

Virginia Rail. 5 

Sora Rail. 4 

Common Gallinile. 1 

Semi-palmated Plover. 1 

Common Snipe. 4 

Spotted Sandpiper...... 18 

Solita ry Sandpipe r. 4 

Lesser Yellowlegs. 1 

Dunlin . 4 

Se mipalmated Sandpiper. 13 

^lack-billed Cuckoo . ... 1 

Longeared Owl.. 1 

Common Night hawk. 6 

Hairy Woodpecker... 4 

Downy Woodpecker. 14 

Eastern Kingbird.. 7 

Great Crested Flycatcher.. 3 

Eastern Phoebe.. 1 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 1 

Traill's Flycatcher. 7 

Least Flycatcher. 6 

Tree Swallow. 4 

Bank Swallow... 35# 

Rough-winged Swallow... 4 

Barn Swallow.. 313 

Cliff Swallow. 14 

Blue Jay. 2 

Black-capped Chickadee.. 33 

White-breasted Nuthatch. 2 

Brown Creeper.;. 2 

House Wren.. 5 

Long-billed Marsh Wren... 8 

Catbird............. 19 

Robin. 10 

Hermit Thrush. 5 

Total.......2,492 

Species... 75 


Swainson 1 s Thrush. 2 

Veery. 2 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 3 

Cedar Waxwing....;8 

Northern Shrike. 1 

Starling. 143 

Red-eyed Vireo. 1 

Tennesee Warbler.... 1 

Nashville Warbler... 1 

Yellow Warbler. 68 

Magnolia Warbler........... 5 

Myrtle Warbler. 12 

Blackpoll Warbler. 20 

Palm Warbler.. 4 

Ovenbird. 2 

Northern Waterthrush.. 19 

Louisiana Waterthrush...... 2 

Yellowthroat. 34 

Wilson 1 s Warbler. 3 

American Redstart... 5 

Bobolink. 1 

Red-winged Blackbird. 764 

Baltimore Oriole.. 2 

Rusty Blackbird. 12 

Co mmon Grackle . 44 

Browr}-headed Cowbird....... 12 

Cardinal............... 3 

Indigo Bunting. 6 

American Goldfinch.. 13 

Savannah Sparrow. 3 

Slate-coloured Junco.100 

Tree Sparrow. 127 

Field Spa rrow... 2 

White-cro wned Sparrow. 1 

White-throated Sparrow. 20 

Swa mp Sparrow. 9 

Song Sparrow. }.04 


John Miles. 

Spooky Hollow Sanctuary will be due for a tour of inspection and no 
doubt there will be some trimming and clearing of trails to be done. 
Plan now to reserve a day to be called "Sanctuary Day" to help main-' 
tain your Sanctuary . It has provided us with many pleasurable hours, 
and like anything else, will flourish and yield rewards if given a 
little T.L.C. 
















































































F.O.N. NEWS 

The new address of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists is 

Shore acres H ouse 
Suite 18 

1262 Donr. Mills Road 
DON MILLS, Ontario. 

Telephone: 444-8419 

444-8410 

A cor dial invitation is issued to everyone to visit their 
new offices, and of particular interest is the new NATURE BOOK SHOP. 

It will stock the largest collection of natural history books available 
in Canada. 

The accomplishnents of our F.O.N. during the past year is v. 
impressive and an equally weighty program is planned for 1965. 

This organization is deserving of the support of every individual 
who is interested in the expansion of conservation and preservation 
before it is too late, of many valuable areas of rural Ontario. 

A few of F.O.N. .activities' re the following: 

•Publication of a "Field check-list of Ontario Birds", 

^-Publication of "A Naturalist's Guide to Ontario". 

Measures were taken to protect the Dorcas Bay Sanctuary, including 
some fencing and signs. 

Three Field gatherings, which attracted over 5000 persons, were held 
at Long Point, Point Pelee and Hawk Cliff, 

Two Workshop Weekends were held at Long Point bird Observatory to 
introduce members to banding and bird migration. 

Two Weekends were held in the Bruce Peninsula with Headquarters at 
Red bay- these were primarily botanical weekends-.over 150 members 
attended. 

Publication of Poisonous Fruits- a booklet on.the poisonous fruits 
of Ontario, 

A new NATURE RESERVES COMMITTEE was established... This Committee has 
already recommended to the Ontario Government that, several areas, 
including Long Point,Cavan Bog,The Wildlife Research area in Algon¬ 
quin Park and a beach near Wabaushene, be set aside as Nature Reserves, 
A new Nature Club, to be known as the Essex County Nature Club, was 
estab lished. 

The Northumberland Trail, a hiking trail from Cobourg to Harwood, 
was proposed and an active committee has started work on the project. 


With the recent establishment of the Essex County Nature Club, 
to whom we send our greetings and congratulations,, we can look forward 
to a Christmas Bird count from Point Pelee - an area very much in the 
news since last May, 

Regarding this subject of Point Pelee, we were very pleased 
to hear that at least one member wrote to the Hon. Arthur Laing and 
we venture to hope that others did so too. 
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The 1965 Agenda of the Board of Directors of F.O.N. 

A committee, under the chairmanship of Dr, J.M.Speirs, has been set 
up to study the problem of roadside spraying and tree cutting. 

As a result of the Norfolk Field Naturalists 1 efforts, a committee 
has been set up to study the problem of the effect of Municipal 
Drainage act on the water conservation in Ontario. 

The 1965 F.O.N. Camp will be held at Red Bay, in the Bruce Peninsula, 
from July 3rd. to July 17th., 1965, 

A representation appeared before the Select Committee on Youth 
on Dec, 28th. bringing the Young Naturalist program to its attention. 
This is a committee of the Ontario Legislators, chaired by Syl Apps, 
M.P.P. 

Some useful suggestions resulted from a discussion on F.O.N.-Federated 
Club relationship. 

A nominating committee, under the chairmanship of Dr, D.A, MacLulich 
was set up for the proposal of 1965 officers and directors. 

The 1965 Annual Meeting of the F.O.N. will be held April 23,24 25 at 
Kingston, Ontario, 

Program will include a reception Friday evening in the new Biology 
Building of Queen's University , 

Saturday sessions will be held in Dunning Hall, Queen's University, 
Banquet Saturday evening will be held in the La Salle Hotel. 

Sunday is reserved for three different Field trips, one to see Wild 
Turkeys, 


vR /&&&& 

WATCH. FOR SNO'v/Y. OWLS 

There are good indications that this will be a good year for 
Snowy Owls. Anyone interested in contributing information regarding 
the number of these owls seen, the date and place, please send it to 
Mr, James Woodford 

F.O.N, 

Shereacres House, 

Suite 18, 

1262 Don Mills Road, 

DON MILLS , Ont. 

On N ov. 5, 1,964 The Buffalo Evening News carried an item about the 
Snowy Owl.- 

" A number of Arctic owls that have found their way to western 
New York state in search of food, are being forced to keep a close 
watch on area.hunters. 

The huge gray-feathered birds known as Snowy Owls are considered 
harmless and are protected by state game laws. But this has not kept 
the infrequent guests of this area from being shot at," 

It appears that one of these owls had been shot through a wing 
and while it will recover, it will never be able to fly back to the 
Arctic; it will be housed in the Living Museum of the Buffalo Museum of 
Science.. The caretaker there wears special pads on his arm for the 
strong talons to grip enabling the owl to perch on his arm. They are 
too tame to be used for the hunt, and eat mostly rodents when the 
lemming supply in the Arctic is sparse. Nobody eats Snowy Owls; they 
have never been known to attack humans or poultry, and will return 
to the Arctic in the Spring. 
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YUKON WILD FLOWERS 

To tell the complete story of Yukon Wild Flowers, it would 
be necessary to draw a pen-picture which would tax the credulity of 
those whonhave not seen. 

I would like to take you with me in spirit on a wild flower 
quest, along the banks of our golden creeks, which were the mecca of 
fortune-seekers during the mad gold-rush days'of ’98. Walk with me 
while we discover clumps of blue wood-violets, their timid modest 
growth suggestive of the cloister, and in marked contrast to their 
brazen yellow sisters, who seem to scoff at prayers and beads as they 
flaunt themselves in the breeze. Along the trail, let us pick up some 
of the myriads of wild forgetr-jne-nots, shy, yet bold enough to let 
their presence be known. See the dainty Harebells in their Gcd-given 
beauty, turning their dainty heads from side to side, fairly singing 
with the sheer joy of living. 

Within twenty minutes walk of the heart of Dawson even a fairly 
careless observer of Nature's handiwork may gather at least a hundred 
varieties of flowers, ferns, and mosses. 

From the beginning of March, "when the days begin to lengthen 
and the sun begins to strengthen", we Yukoners are alert to discover 
the first sign of the Pasque Flower or Northern Crocus, thrusting its 
furry nose through the thawing ground, often still covered with snow 
or ice. These brave flowers vary in shade from deepest purples to 
mauves and pinks, with an occasional "sport" of purest white. Of the 
Anemonies, or "wind flowers", there are many varieties, ranging from 
this Pasque flower, to the tiny yellow Water Crowfoot, common in our 
sluggish streams. 

The brilliant cerise Shooting Stars, the saucy Dutchman's 
Breeches,the Wild Bleeding Heart, all these and many more are upon us 
in bewildering array as soon as summer sets in with its twenty four 
hours of continuous sunlight. 

The floral colors of the north are largely pink, blue, and 
magenta with generous yellow splashesjAmica, Shrubby Cinquefoil 
Marsh Marigold,Pond Lily, Arctic Poppy, Mustard, Golden Coiydalis, 
Yellow Violets, Vetch, Drummond's Dryas (Mountain Avens),Loco weed, 
Stonecrop, Ragwort,Hawkweed, Monkey Flower, the Eastern Buttercup 
and the Dandelion- seeds of the latter probably having been brought 
into the Yukon with bales of hay. 

Acres of ground may be seen covered with the purply-blue lupin, 
the wild Arctic Poppy,the shrinking Penguicula (frequently mistakenly 
called Mountain Violet) or the Jacob's Ladder sometimes most unkindly 
called "skunkweed" because of its disagreeable odor. 

The Pyolas, or Shin Plants, are wonderful in their waxen beauty, 
the single, star-shaped blossom giving forth an almost intoxicating 
fragrance. The tiny Twin-flower, the favourite of Linnaeus 3Father of 
Botany, carpets our woods, and perfumes our air. 

During the drowsy summer days when tiny midges swarm through 
the air, the Sundew, (close relative of the Venus Flytrap) will give 
plenty of amusement. The small flat leaves of the plant are thickly 
covered with long sticky hairs which reach forth and gather in the 
tiny flies, sucking the life fluid from the unfortunate insects. The 
leaves actually bloat during the banquet. Truly a floral cannibal. 

And Orchids too l In great variety. The most common is the 
Siberian Orchid, a large purplish-pink blossom with white spots. 

There is an occasional White Orchid, a beautiful single flower 
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Yukon Flowers concluded- 

surrounded by long, acute bright green leaves — a rare find, even 
for the most experienced botanist. The sweet Bog Orchid, the dainty 
Calypso, said to be fed from the tears shed by the beautiful goddess 
over the departure of that valiant warrior Ulysses, is not so rare. 
The Fly-spotted Orchid, the little Coral Root, and the small White 
Orchid grow beneath the "slide" near Dawson, around which so many 
mystic tales are woven for our welcome visitors. 

Martha Louise Black F.R.G.S. 

Editors' note:Mrs. G.B. black, the second woman to be elected to the 
Canadian House of Commons, was well known for her trek to the 
Yukon, and her life there for fifty-four years. Her hobby and 
craft of collecting wild flowers brought her much public notice 
at home and abroad , for which she received the honor given her 
by the Royal Geographical Society. 

As I cut the stencil for this delightful article, I forget that 
outside , it is winter. 




JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


The Junior Naturalist Club played host to the Senior Naturalists Club 
and conducted a very fine meeting, chaired by Miss Lorraine Preston 
most graciously. Each member had something to contribute , of considerable 
interest to us all. 

Congratulations are in order for G ordon Commodore as winner of the 
Ross Thompson trophy-- 2U species. 

Honourable mention for Alf, Senior— a close runner-up with 204 species. 
And also because we enjoyed his slides. 

And a wistful Aloha because these two juniors have grown up and will be 
seniors next year- sob-sob— but they will be a great asset to the 
senior club . 

For details regarding dates. . of Junior meetings and field trips , 
please contact. George Meyers., 389-4200, The Wood Duck is being 
sent to press a little earlier than usual because of certain news items 
we are anxious to pass on to our members. 

WHOOPING CRANES are on' the increase, i 

P 'otected territory will soon be inadequate . 

Last spring, 32 Whooping Cranes left Aransas Refuge for the breeding 
grounds in Alberta i s Wood Buffalo Park, 

On Nov. 24 1964,41 Whooping Cranes arrived at their wintering grounds 
in Texas—ten of the arrivals are young of the year. 

One of this year. 1 s young of the year was picked up by Helicopter in the 
Northwest Territories aid with the seven in private zoos, the total 
is now 49. 


Reference: Cin. Audubon Ncv. Dec. 
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DON'T QUIT 


When things go wrong, as they sometimes will, 

When the road you're trudging seems all uphill. 

When funds are low and the debts are high. 

And you want to smile but you have to sigh, 

When care is pressing you down a bit, 

Rest if you must, but don't you quit. 

Life is queer with its twists and turns, 

As everyone of us sometimes learns, 

And many a failure turns about, 

When he might have won, if he'd stuck it out. 

Don't give up, tho'the pace seems bIow- 
You may succeed with another blow. 

Often the goal is nearer than 
It seems to a faint and faltering man; 

Often the struggler has given up 

When he might have captured the victor's cup, 

And he learned too late,when the night slipped down, 
How close he was to the golden crown. 

Success is failure, turned inside out - 
The silver tint cf the clouds of doubt, 

And you never can tell how close you are - 
It may be near when it seems afar - 
So stick to the fight when you're hardest hit - 
It's when things seem worst that you mustn't quit. 


From The Argus - teacher's magazine. 
By courtesy of the Principal, 
Brantdale School. 



NEW BOOKS FOR NATURE CLUB MEMBERS 
at the Hamilton Public Library 
by ANNIE J. HUNT 


Books devoted to a particular animal are to the fore 
this month. The titles include: The round of the year, 
Rhino country, Wolves and werewolves, Okee, The 
world of the beaver, The world of the raccoon, Birds 
over America and Path to enchantment. 

A delightful book to be read slowly, to be thorough¬ 
ly enjoyed is The round of the year by Frederic Klees. 
This is an almanac of the author’s charming observat¬ 
ions and the memories they evoke from an old stone 
house in the Pennsylvania Dutch country near Swarth- 
more where he is a professor of English. He begins 
his story in March and notes, day by day, animal and 
human nature He writes in a nostalgic prose of the 
landscape and the weather The author’s own black and 
white drawings adorn the beginning of each month or 
chapter of text. 

A book of quite a different sort is rhino country by 
Hakon Skafte. It is magnificently illustrated in colour. 
The author, a Danish animal hunter and writer, records 
his exciting adventures on an expedition sponsored by 
the Copenhagen Zoo to Indonesia to capture a pair of 
Sumatran Hairy Rhinoceros one of the rarest known 
mammals. It includes also a descriptive tour of the 
lovely tropical island of Bali. 

In Wolves and werewolves John Pollard, author of 
African zoo man gives a comprehensive account of the 
history and folk-lore of wolves and their present pos¬ 
ition today. It is a fascinating collection of gruesome 
stories from many lands and many of man’s struggles 
with his enemy the wolf. 

Mrs. D.G. Wisbeski, a children’s librarian, shares her 
enthusiasm for animals with readers in Okee, the story 
of a Columbian river otter. This gay book reports Okee’s 
escapades as a pet in the Wisbeski household where he 


created much laughter and turmoil. The many excellent 
photographs add to this attractive book about ‘otter 
confusion’. 

A book for nature students and lay readers is the 
world of the beaver by I.L. Rue. In it the author 
A‘ reveals the way of life of the good-natured indust¬ 
rious American beaver and follows him through a 
whole year of his ordinary activities ’. The last 
chapter called Beavers and men , discusses trapp¬ 
ing and conservation. The copious, remarkable photo¬ 
graphs form an important part of this informative narra¬ 
tive . 

By the same author and also belonging to the series 
Living world books , edited by J.K. Terres is The 
world of the raccoon . In it L.L. Rue describes the way 
a raccoon spends the year.He answers many questions 
about thisT'scrappy animal’, both by means of the clear 
concise text and the innumerable and intimate pictures. 

The book Birds over America by R.T. Peterson, 
brilliant ornithologist and author of the famous ‘Field 
guides’ has been revised and brought up -to date. It 
presents unique experiences gained from a lifetime of 
watchi ng and photographing birds in every par t of the 
country. It is a book rich in entertainment and valuable 
information for bird lovers. The photographs are sup¬ 
erb. 

In Path to enchantment W.J. Schaldach an artist, 
writer and amateur naturalist offers in prose and draw¬ 
ings, a preview of the natural wonders of the great Son¬ 
oran desert, where he has lived and traveled for twenty 
years There is an excellent bibiography for further 
reading but the author primarily aims to tempt the read¬ 
er to visit and see the flora and fauna for himself. 


FUN ON THE FARM 


Some ‘boys’ in Norfolk County put a dam on their farm to catch drain¬ 
age run-off. The water was stoppered the 1st. of May and rose to the outlet 
pipe the 4th. of May. giving the deep end of the pond a depth of approxim¬ 
ately 22 feet. 

The anxiety of waiting for ducks ran about normal. ‘Donald’ and ‘Doris’ 
mallards which had been raised in a cow barn, were brought over. They 
would neither swim nor fly, and seemed no help. Their pleasure was to be 
given a ride in a small wagon. A Marsh Hawk ‘got’ Donald or Doris, it is 
presumed. The one left joined a few wild ducks which were noticed feed¬ 
ing for a few days. Early July two flotillas with mother ducks appeared. 

During late September, Shovellers, Pintails, Virginia Rail, Dowitcher, 
Snipe, American Bittern, and others spent a few days. 

The pond has a few reeds, but not much cover near the shore: just the 
usual farm fields , and an apple orchard crowning one bank. A ‘Four Leaf 
Clover’ Water Fern (Marsilia quadrifolia) appears established in two 
places. This has bite-size sporocarps which may attract the ducks and is 
found naturalized in the Nanticoke Creek, the only known place in 
southern Ontario. 

This is written up in order to encourage others, who have the opportun¬ 
ity to build a drainage pond. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: It was just such a pond we visited New Year’s day completely 
frozen over. As we watched, some Mallards flew down, making a three-point 
landing with tail and flat-feet braced for sliding— like school boys— 
the Blue Goose arrived, making a similiar landing just taking longer to 
stop. They seemed quite at home on ice, and were obviously familiar with 
winter conditions. We soon discovered them contentedly swimming in a hole 
the Farmer had cut in the ice for them , protecting on the north-west side 
with bales of hay . A ‘NO HUNTING' sign hung on the fence. 


THE NEW PAGE 


As it does sometimes during the winter 
a little snow tell at daybreak, and the 
sun rose to a world of sparkling white¬ 
ness. 

Where the second growth hardwoods 
grow closely together the shadows made 
a network of designs in black and white. 
All the activity of wildlife that was 
written on the old snow was gone, and 
a new page lay open. 

I walk for a long time over the page, 
and then I meet the track of a mouse. 
It comes in a straight line from as far 
as I can see, and it lays like a chain 
each hop a link perfectly spaced, and 
ends with a pendant shaped into out¬ 
stretched wings. 

FRED WHITLOCK 

From THE ORCHID 

Peterborough Nature Club. 
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NOTE WORTHY olRD RECORDS 
Number of species recorded to January 22, 1965 - 86 


Red-necked Grebe 

Jan. 

3 

1 Lake at Gray's Road 

Meyers, North, Westmore 

Homed Grebe 

Jan. 

3 

1 " " 11 

Mute Swan 

Jan. 

1 

3 Burlington Golf Club 

Howard Clase et al. 

Whistling Swan 

Jan. 

1 

1 " " " 

ii n n 

Canada Goose 

Jan. 

1 

7 Woodland Cemetery 

« » " 

Blue Goose 

Jan. 

1 

1 Carluke & Trinity Road 

J. B. Miles et al. 

Pintail 

Jan. 

1 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Howard Clase et al. 

American Widgeon 

Jan. 

1 

15 Clarkson 

G. & L. North, Westmore 

Redhead 

Jan. 

1 

26 Bay, Clarkson, etc. 

n n ii it 

Ring-necked Duck 

Jan. 

10 

2 Willow Pt.j 9th Line 

Miles, North et al. 

Canvasback 

Jan. 

1 

10 LaSalle Park 

Howard Clase et al. 

Lesser Scaup 

Jan. 

1 

1 Clarkson 

G. North, R. Westmore 

White-w. Scoter 

Jan. 

1 

2 Lake at Gray's Road 

Clase, Miles et al. 

Hooded Merganser 

Jan. 

1 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

ii ii ii 

Red-br. Merganser Jan. 

1 

5 " " , Lake 

" " " 

Ruffed Grouse 

Jan. 

1 

1 Sulphur Springs 

John B. Miles 

Gray Partridge 

Jan. 

17 

18 Fly Road, Grimsby 

Barry Jones, Miles 

American Coot 

Jan. 

1 

7 Woodland Cemetery 

Howard Clase et al. 

Semipalmated Plover Jan. 

1 

1 Birkbank Rd., Oakville 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Killdeer 

Jan. 

1 

1 " » « " 

ii n it 

Glaucous Gull 

Jan. 

1 

3 Carroll ' s Point 

Howard Clase et al. 

Iceland Gull 

Jan. 

1 

1,1 High Level; Stratheame 

Clase; Peter Hamel 

Mourning Dove 

Jan. 

2 

5 Carluke 

George & Laurel North 

Screech Owl 

Jan. 

1 

1 East Ave . & Stinson St. 

J. B. Miles et al. 

Great Homed Owl 

Jan. 

1 

1 Golf Links Road 

G. & L. North 

Snowy Owl 

Jan. 

1 

5 Van Wagner's, Mtn., etc.E. Bastin, Hamel, Miles 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan. 

1 

2 Mount Albion 

G. & L. North 

Short-eared Owl 

Jan. 

3 

1 288 East 43rd St. 

George Meyers 

Belted Kingfisher Jan. 

3 

1 LaSalle Park 

" ", Westmore 

Yellow-sh. FlickerJan. 

1 

1 Golf Links Road 

G. W. North 

Bl.-b. 3-toed WpkrJan. 

16 

1 Ancaster Golf Links 

R. H. Westmore 

Homed Lark 

Jan. 

17 

1 Westdale 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Tufted Titmouse 

Jan. 

1 

3 Romar Dr., Dundas 

Olive Newcombe 

Red-br. Nuthatch 

Jan. 

1 

1 Mount Albion 

G. & L. North 

Mockingbird Dec 

. 31 Jan.l 

1 Ewen Road 

Carol Anderson 


Jan. 

16 

1 N. of Peter's Comers 

Sandy McLaughlin %; 

Robin 

Jan. 

1 

1 Indian Point 

Clase, Miles, et al. 

Hermit Thrush 

Jan. 

16 

1 Sulphur Springs 

George & Laurel North 

Ruby-cr. Kinglet 

Jan. 

3 

1 Lome Park 

Ellen Cuthbert 

Water Pipit 

Jan. 

10 

1 Brant Inn, Burlington 

J. Miles et al. 

Northern Shrike 

Jan. 

1 

1 Burlington Golf Club 

Peter Hamel 

Myrtle Warbler 

Jan. 13 

-16 

1 Dalewood Road 

Elsie North 

E. Meadowlark 

Jan.l, 

16 

1,11 Carluke; Golf Links Rd. 

J. Miles; R. Westmore 

Red-wing.BlackbirdJan. 

9 

3,1 Burlington; Ancaster 

North, Pringle, " 

Rusty .Blackbird 

Jan. 

9 

1 Dundas-Ancaster Road 

n ii ii ii 

Common Grackle 

Jan. 

1 

3 near R.B.G. Hdqtrs. 

Rhoda Robertson 

Brown-h. Cowbird 

Jan. 

8 

2 " " " 

" 11 , G. North 

Evening Grosbeak 

Jan. 

9 

1 Churchill Fields 

R. Westmore 

White-wing. Junco 

Jan. 

1 

1 Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

R. Westmore 

Oregon Junco 

Jan. 

1 

1 " " 11 " 

R. Westmore 

White-cr. Sparrow Jan. 

3 

3 Van Wagner's Beach 

Westmore, Meyers, North 

White-th. Sparrow Jan. 

1 

1 Ancaster 

G. & L. North 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan. 

1 

3 Lake Ave. & Barton St. 

J. Miles et al. 

Snow Bunting 

Jan. 

1 

1 Golf Links Road 

G. W. North 
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